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For “Whe Friend.” 
The Lofoden Islands. 

_ These islands have been made the subject 
f an interesting article by one of the cor- 
espondents of Prazer’s Magazine, who visited 
hem last summer. They are thus noticed in 
uippincott’s Gazetteer. ‘“ Lofoden, a group of 
slands off the N. W. coast of Norway; be» 
ween lat. 67° 30’ and 69° 30’ N., and lon. 12° 
ind 16° E., and stretching from 8S. W.to N. E. 
bout 175 miles. The largest are Andoen, 
uangoen, Hindoen, HK. and W. Vaagoe, and 
Magstadoe. They have almost all bold, pre- 
‘ipitous, rugged and deeply indented coasts, 
md an elevated and very sterile interior, 
everal of them containing mountains, which, 
hough not very lofty are covered with per- 
»setual snow. ‘The coasts only of the islands 
‘re inhabited, and contain some tracts under 
uch cultivation as the rigor and uncertainty 
-f the climate will admit; but the chief value 
of the whole group is derived from the im- 
‘aense shoals of cod and herring which fre- 
juent them, and the extensive and valuable 
isheries which are consequently carried on 
st the proper seasons. In ordinary years, 
sbout 3,000 boats, each manned by five hands, 
vr 15,000 in all, are employed; and the pro- 
luce in cod is about 9,000 tons dried fish, 
12,000 barrels of oil, and 6,000 barrels cod roe. 
(he principal cod-fisbery ends in April; but 
he herring fishery continues, and furnishes 
sn important branch of national revenue. 
Permanent population about 4,000. The is- 
ands are exposed to severe storms from the 
vest, and violent currents set in between 
them.” 

_ The writer in Frazer says: “ Only within 
the last few years has the patient survey of 
she Norwegian Admiralty presented us with 
4 minute and exact chart of the coast, and the 
jea-line may now be considered as accurately 
aid down. But with the interior of the is- 
ands it is not so; they consist of inaccessible 
“rags, dreary morasses, and impenetrable 
now fields. The Lofoden islander prizes the 
‘ea-shore, for it feeds and enriches him; the 
icinge of rich pasture which smiles along it, 
‘or it pastures his cattle; but the land which 
lies behind these is an unknown wilderness 
10 him; if he penetrates it, it is to destroy the 
msolent eagles that snap up stray lambs, or 


to seek some idle kid that has strayed beyond|above which rises another wall of cliff, and 


the flock. Hence it is very difficult to find 
names for the peaks that bristle on the hori- 
zon, or tower above the valleys; in many 
cases they have nO names, in many more 
these names have found their way into no 
printed maps.” 

The islands, however, are not without a 
certain picturesqueness and beauty, as will be 
shown in the following extracts: 

“Tf the traveller visits the islands in sum- 
mer, and makes the passage across the Vest 
Fjord at midnight, as he is almost sure to do, 
the scene, provided the air be clear and dry, 
will be gorgeous. In the weird Arctic mid- 
night, with a calm sea shimmering before the 
bows, and all things clothed in that cold yel- 
low lustre, deepening to amber and gold be- 
hind the great blue mountains, which is so 
strange a characteristic of the sun at mid- 
night, the scene is wonderfully impressive. 
As the steamer glides on, making for Balstad 
on the south-west corner of Vest Vaagoe, 
Flakstadoe and Moskenzsoe lie somewhat to 
our left ; and perchance if the eye isvery keen, 
far away in the same direction it may detect 
the little solitary rock of .Vaero, and still 
farther Rost itself, our ultimu Thule. The 
southern range of the Lofodens has been com- 
pared toa vertebrated skeleton, and the simile 
is well chosen; for the isles taper off to a mi- 
nute tail, and the channels that run between 
them are so narrow and fit the outline so 
exactly that they appear like joints. Seen 
from the Vest Fjord the whole looks like one 
vast land undivided. Higher and higher on 
the primrose-colored sky, the dark peaks rise 
as we approach our haven. And now the hills 
of Moskenzesoe assume definite shape; the 
two central points rising side by side, are 
Gultinol and Reinoloing, the former being the 
southern one. The mountains of Moskenzesoe 
are not very lofty, but the island is very in- 
accessible, the shores being so steep and the 
outline so indented by the sea, that it is neces- 
sary to take a boat from haven to haven; one 
cannot go by land. 
Flakstadoe, the precipitous Napstine, is on 
the northern extremity of that island, and 
hidden from us by the projecting promontories 
of Vaagoe ; but the lofty hills very slightly to 
our left, belong to this island. Hven while 
we speak, we glide between half-submerged 
rocks and rounded islets crowded with sea- 
birds, into the bay of Balstad, and the Lofo- 
dens are around us. 
glamour in these arctic summers when the 
day is yet but a few hours old, and the golden 
sheen of midnight has given way to the bright- 
ness of sunrise. Above our heads rises the 
mountain Skotlind, and we perceive how 
strange is the land we have arrived in; no 
longer the rounded hills of the mainland, no 
more any conventional mountain forms or 
shapes in any wise familiar. Skotlind soars 
into the clouds one vast cliff of dark rock split 


across now and then with a sharp crevasse,|on Ost Vaagoe. 


The hour is that one of 


so on to the summit, where thin spires and 
sharp pinnacles clean cut against the sky, 
complete the mighty peak. ‘This is charac- 
teristic of all the mountains of this southern 
and grandest range; especially unique and per- 
plexing is the thin look of the extreme sum- 
mit; apparently the ridge is as sharp and 
narrow as a notched razor; one can see no 
marks of the receding of the edge. All these 
points are inaccessible on one side; from the 
interior it might be possible to reach the top 
of some of them, and sublime would be the 
view so gained. At present, this chilly July 
morning, Skotlind rises a wall of darkest in- 
digo blue between the sun and our faces ; 
about its horns the heavy tissue of clouds is 
smitten and shot through with the brilliant 
white light of sunrise, and the fainter wreaths 
of vapor, delicately tinged with rose-color and 
orange, pause before they rise and flee away 
over the awakened heavens. As for Balstad 
itself, it is a cluster of wooden houses painted 
grey and green, and some deeply stained with 
red ochre, scattered about on a frightfully 
rugged platform of rocks, so uneven that 1 
cannot think a square yard of earth or toler- 
ably flat rock could be found anywhere. Some 
of the houses are built on the outlying islets, 
treacherous low reefs, on which the gray sea 
creeps and shows his ominous white teeth. 
Such places seem to promise certain destruc- 
tion in the first storm, but the cottages sur- 
vive, and the bay certainly is very sheltered. 

“Teaving Balstad we pursue our voyage 
through an infinite multitude of sterile rocks, 
and under fine stormy crags till we reach the 
mouth of the broad Gimsoestrom, the gulf 
that divides us from Ost Vaagoe. Here the 
colossal precipices of Vaagekallen come into 
sight, the sublimest though not the loftiest of 
all the Lofoden mountains. This stupendous 
mass occupies the south-west extremity of 
Ost Vaagoe, and is almost always shrouded 
in cloud; the snow lies in patches about its 
ravines, but most of its summit is too sheer 


The highest mountain of|for snow to rest on or any herb to grow. 


Vaagekallen is the beacon towards which the 
fisher, laden with finny spoils, wearily steers 
at fall of day; for under its spurs, or a group 
of islets in the sound, is built the village of 
Hennigsver, the most important of all the 
fishing stations, and a flourishing little place. 
It has a lighthouse also, the largest on this 
coast. A little further on we pass the quaint 
church of Vaagoe, Kirkevaag, as the inhab- 
itants call it, built like all northern churches 
of wood, and painted dark brown. Here we 
find the only track of historic importance that 
Lofoden can boast, I believe, for it was from 
Kirkevaag that that enthusiast Hans Hgede, 
led by christian love for the souls of men, 
went, in 1721, to preach the gospel to the 
desolate savages of Greenland. We pass on 
through crowds of eider-ducks and terns and 
cormorants to Srolver, a prominent station 
The entrance to this harbor 
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is through a maze of black, cruel rocks, round, 
which the sea tumbles and glides ominously ; 
at last, after an intricate half-hour of steering, 
through passages where no path seemed pos- 
sible, a large village is reached, built like a 
lacustrine town, on piles above the water. 
Srolver is thrown about on a heap of islets 


and promontories, here a house and there a 
house, on a site even wilder than that of Bal- 
stad. The mountain rising sheer behind it is 
the Srolver Fjeld. Leaving Srolver the Ost- 
nas Fjord, gloomy, narrow and terrible, looms 
on our left; enormous mountains hem it in. 
On the west side, eminent above the rest, isa 
peak called, I believe, the Jomfrutind; it is 
a sombre and sinister water-glen on whose 
shores it would be a dismal thing to live. 
But now, straight before us, we perceive 
three islands, not belonging to the general 
range, but standing at right angles to it, run- 
ning far out into the Vest Fjord; and between 
them we see glimpses of the mainland, now 


not very distant. ‘These islands are circular, 
and not indented by the sea; but a shelf of 
rock, covered with rough pasturage, runs 
round each of them, and then a mountain 
soars suddenly into the skies. Ster Molla, 
the one largest and nearest to Ost Vaagoe, 
isa double peak of quite exceptional grandeur; 
and Little Molla and Skraavon, though less 
lofty, are scarcely tamer in their forms. It is 
difficult to form a due conception of this pecu- 
liarly masculine scenery; there is nothing 
pretty or charming about it, but it is extreme 
ly impressive. Compared with the rest of Nor- 
wegian sea-scenery, with that south of the 
Arctic Circle especially, it differs from it as 
an American backwoodsman differs from a 
London counter-jumper. I would here protest 
a little, in wonder, at the compliments paid 
to the coast scenery of South and Central 
Norway; saving that terrible sound which 
runs between Bremangerland and the main, 
under the awful cliffs of Hornelon, there is 
nothing from Torghatten to the Naze, to call 
forth the slightest enthusiasm. There is much 
finer country in the Hebrides. To return to 
Little Molla. This island and its congeners 
are all inhabited, and not two hours sail from 
Srolver. 1 think this little group would be 
well worth investigation. They have just 
that amount of geographical independence 
which often suffices to produce a difference in 
flora and fauna. Between the two Mollas we 
steam, noticing the rough sexters on the shores, 
the rows of cod fish flapping in the wind, and 
the caldrons of stewing livers, faintly odorous 
from the steamer’s deck. The northern pas- 
sage is too narrow to admit the steamer, but 
turning north as we leave the Moldorm, we 
enter the celebrated Raftsund. 
(To be continued.) 


Owing to an oversight, the following did 
not come in its proper place. 
For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
(Continued from page 181.) 
The mind of John Barclay seemed often, 
about this period, turned to the subject of his 
apparel and outward appearance; being the 


that are reprovable, should feel itself strait- 
ened in respect to a subject that has grown to 
be one of the greatest idols of our day—dress. 

It is useless to say that religion has noth- 
ing to do with, or does not, when submitted 
to, regulate our outward appearance and ex- 
ample before men, when it is so obviously a 
matter in which the devil, through the pride 
and vanity and the love of conformity and 
approbation of the fallen and unrenewed 
heart, can and does so covertly work to en- 
slave to the fashions and idolatry of the world, 
and lead from the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit which in the sight of God is of 
great price. That which the holy Prophets 
and Apostles of our Lord bore an unequivocal 
testimony against; nay, which that all-wise 
Lawgiver himself has directly alluded to, to 
reprove, must of necessity claim a place in 
that christianity which He came to introduce 
and to establish; and by which we are bound 
to regulate our practice and our lives. “Be 
not conformed to this world,” (Rom. xii. 2) is 
a clear testimony. So are also those of Paul 
and Peter: (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10, and‘ 1 Peter iii. 
3, 4;) and no less definite is that of the former 
to Titus (ii. 11, 12) viz., “For the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to 
all men, teaching us that denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts,” &. These worldly lusts— 
“the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the pride of life’—our Saviour reprehends as 
being not of the Father, but of the world 
which passeth away. Now is not dress, with 
“the outward adorning,’ a significant part of 
“the lust of the flesh,” and of “ the lust of the 
eye,” and no less of “the pride of life,” which 
the dear Redeemer notices to condemn? Let 
us beware of any sowing to the flesh, whose 
harvest is corruption; or any complicity with 
the excessive attachment and idolatry of the 
worldling in this respect; remembering that 
where the treasure is, there will the heart be 
also; and that “God is not mocked,” and 
“whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 

The constantly operating influence to vanity 
and pride, which those who indulge in this 
excess exert over others, not to speak of its 
weakening effect upon those who set the ex- 
ample, we believe is gravely calculated to, 
and often does intercept Truth’s heavenly 
beam, which otherwise might, through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, infuse light, 
and life, and vigor into the soul. That it has 
been fruitful for evil, and though reported a 
small thing in itself, has much retarded the 
growth and pace of not a few, who had they 
not quenched the Spirit in this respect, might 
have become the humble, self-denying, and 
dedicated servants and handmaidens of their 
Father in heaven, there is no doubt. 

One instance just now occurs, which we re- 
member lately to have somewhere seen re- 
corded, viz: A young woman, not a member 
of this religious Society, whose affections had 
been strongly wedded to the world, was 
brought under such deep conviction that she 
could neither eat nor sleep, but day and night 
wept and prayed. In this state of brokenness 
and contrition, she made some sacrifices of 


legitimate result of that inward cleansing of|things less dear to her than the one called for, 


the cup and the platter that the outside may 
become clean also. It is no wonder that a 


vainly hoping thus to obtain peace of mind; 
like king Saul being willing to slay the vile 


mind constituted as his was, and, like that of|and refuse, if but the best of the sheep and the 


Lydia of old, so susceptible to the gentle im- 


oxen could be retained. But in her case asin 


pressions and illumivations of the light of/his, “the bleating of the sheep and the lowing 


Christ Jesus, that makes manifest the things 


of the oxen” —the unyielded whole burnt- 


offering and sacrifice of the willin that Go 
called for—witnessed against her; and she 
found herself cramped and balked, like to th 
compassing of a mountain in the wilderness 


whether the Holy Spirit did not show he 
wherein her sacrifice was defective?” She re 
plied that she had been impressed with th 
conviction that she must dress much plaine 
than she did: and that she could not receive th 
blessing until she could feel willing to do this 
After intense agony of soul in the struggle t 
give the idol called for up, she exclaimed, “ 
cannot do it; I cannot do it.” She was re 
minded that there was no room in the narro 
way for indulgence in these forbidden things, 
which lust against, being contrary to the 
Spirit; and that as no one can serve two mas 
ters, there must of necessity be a thoroug 
giving up, if we expect to obtain peace with 
Him, who for our sakes endured the cross 
despising the shame, &c.; thus setting us a 
example that we should follow His steps. 

It cannot be too much impressed, that it i 
the requirement of our Lord that gives import 
ance to things, whether they seem in our eye 
significant or insignificant. We cannot pro 
perly term anything small that has a bearin 
upon our life and character; since such a 
seem most trifling in themselves, are often th 
introduction to those which we judge the mos 
important. The great disciplinary purpose 0 
our Father in heaven is to subject the will 
and for this, He who knows all things, wh 
gave His dear Son a propitiatory sacrifice fo 
us, and has a right to do what He will wit 
His own, sometimes calls for one thing, some 
times for another. That which is demande 
may be comparable to a right hand or a righ 
eye, or it may be as small as an article o 
dress. In the case before us, dress was th 
long cherished idol of the heart and affections 
and hence here the All-seeing Reprover an 
Saviour laid His repressing, restraining hand 
And where, it may be queried, seeing the in 
credible amount of time, and mind, and labor, 
and expense appropriated to this, for Chris 
tian professors, weak and paltry indulgence 
which began with sewing figleaves togethe 
as a covering for sin—where could the Go 
of knowledge more discriminatingly work to 
mortify, and to humble, and to teach self 
denial, and taking up the cross to the spiri 
of this vain and wicked world? 

The young woman alluded to, gave way to 
reasoning, and greatly wishing to compro. 
mise between God and the world, halted lon 
between two opinions ; but allowing the latter 
to preponderate, finally said, “ Z know I shoule 
make this sacrifice of dress ; but 1 cannot do it.’ 
Thus— dreadful choice—preferring the appro- 
bation of her fellow worms before peace with 
her Creator. Thus quenching the Spirit, 
abusing warnings and mercies, and stifling 
conviction that had in her case been remark- 
ably manifested, they were now extinguished 
or withdrawn; leaving her in great darkness. 
and still more a votary of fashion, and slave 
of the world, because she would not be wrought 
upon in the day of precious visitation, to sac. 
rifice unto the Lord that which seemed toc 
great a cost—the decoration of the poor 
perishable body. 

Say not then that dress is nothing in the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do; o 
that it comes not under the restraining hand 
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the church; neither is within the solemn 
(quisitions of the cross of Christ Josus whose 
ily religion we profess: even that of which 
e Apostle Paul has left this impressive tes- 
mony, “God forbid that I should glory, save 
| the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by 
}20m the world is crucified unto me, and I 
to the world.” 
| How infinitely more wise and emulative 
)as the course pursued by John Barclay! He 
od, it is true, his fears, and conflicts, and 
ried tribulations; but as William Penn in 
ect recommends, having mentally placed 
@ vanities of time in the scales of eternity, 
jd finding they had no weight there, de- 
»erately but resolutely chose the path of 
lf-denial and whole-hearted dedication to 
|.e Lord who had bought him, having respect 
| the recompense of the reward reserved for 
“ch, eternal in the heavens. 
' The journal is resumed with some extracts 
‘om it on the subject under consideration. 
©1816. November 23d.—At the present 
vored interval of retirement and leisure, I 
im concerned to repeat an inquiry more than 
‘ace instituted before this time, whether I 
‘m not now called upon to declare and pro- 
ss before men, the religious persuasion and 
‘cinciples which I most surely hold; and to 
‘opt that course of daily practice in conduct 
rad conversation, of the reasonableness and 
ightness of which I have not any doubt. It 
des appear to my view highly and impera- 
-vely necessary, that an internal change 
ould precede an external one. I believe 
‘nat conversion is that of the heart ; that pro- 
mssion must follow, not go before possession : 
jad that an outward show and appearance of 
veculiar seriousness is hypocrisy and increased 
;ondemnation, if not accompanied by the 
‘award work of sanctification in the soul. 
‘fevertheless, it is certain to my mind that 
ime invariable evidence of true religion having 
vatered and taken up its abode in us, will always 
2, that we shall no longer conform ourselves to 
‘his world in its vanity and folly ; and that, in 
our dress, address aud general conduct in every 
articular, we shall not be governed by worldly 
axims or opinions, but by the law written in 
wr hearts. How far then is this the case with 
‘ae? How far can IJ assuredly say, that this 
“hange of heart is my experience? O! I feel 
mdeed that I come short of what ought to be 
“ay practice; that though I have given up my 
‘ame to serve the living God, even Him who 
‘uath led me unto this day,—though I have 
withheld not some things which were required 
of me to give up and to forsake,—yet has not 
wy heart fully, entirely, and without reserve, 
eesigned my all. O! there have been those 
»arleys and tamperings with sin, those secret 
elapses, those connivances with the enemy, 
which the Lord abhors. What a total sur- 
ender of self does our pure and righteous 
‘Lord call for; what an abandonment of every 
hing evil does He expect from his followers; 
what a daily and hourly watchfulness and 


up without good ground, and without being 
clearly and indubitably sensible that these 
sacrifices are called for. Indeed, I have gone 
mourning on my way, day after day, and 
night after night. Perplexity and discourage- 
ment, darkness and distress, have at seasons 
clouded the horizon of the morning of my 
days; and mainly, because I knew not cer- 
tainly the Divine will, as to these external 
observances, and as to many other sacrifices. 
But I think that this subject has been cleared 
up very satisfactorily to me this day, in much 
mercy, both by what I felt, and by what was 
delivered through a servant of the Lord, at 
meeting. 

“1817.—O Lord! thou who knowest all 
things, the hearts of all men are open and 
bare in thy sight ; thou canst not be deceived ; 
thou lookest upon the heart; thy regard is to 
the thought and intent of it, and thy contro- 
versy and thy judgment only with the evil 
thereof. O Lord! no one but thyself fully 
knows, how fervently and frequently my soul 
doth crave of thee, that thou wouldst enable 
thy poor longing creature to step forward 
with faith and firmness in the way of thy re- 
quirings. O! be present with me on this 
troubled ocean; O! take me, I beseech thee, 
by the hand, saying, ‘fear not:’ and if it be 
thy gracious will, be pleased to guard and 
govern me day by day, and hour by hour; 
that so through thy sufficient and availing 
help, I may be made willing and able to be- 
come thy true disciple and servant,—to follow 
a crucified Redeemer, through the tossings 
and tempests of this troubled scene, to a glori- 
ous and an immortal inheritance. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Central Arabia. 
* (Continued from page 186.) 

The general type of Arabia is that of a 
central table-land, surrounded by a desert 
ring, sandy to the south, west, and east, and 
stony to the north. This outlying circle is in 
its turn girt by a line of mountains, low and 
sterile for the most, but attaining in Yemen 
and ’Oman considerable height, breadth, and 
fertility, while beyond these a narrow rim of 
coast is bordered by the sea. The surface of 
the midmost table-land equals somewhat less 
than one-half of the entire Peninsula. If to 
this be added whatever spots of fertility be- 
long to the outer circles, we shall find that 
Arabia contains about two-thirds of cultivated 
or at least of cultivable land, with a remain- 
ing third of irreclaimable desert, chiefly to 
the south. Our author thus describes a spur 
of this desert which he was compelled to cross 
in going from the Djowf, to the central pla- 
teau : 

“We were now traversing an immense 
ocean of loose reddish sand, unlimited to the 
eye, and heaped up in enormous ridges run- 
ning parallel to each other from north tosouth, 
undulation after undulation, each swell two 


‘sircumspection isrequired of those, who would 
'be heirs of a glorious mansion, where nothing 
“mpure can enter! How very appropriately 
‘sit written, ‘Be ye holy, for | the Lord your 
iGod am holy.’ 

1816. November 27th.—I have been long 
in much trouble and difficulty about changing 
amy dress, as well as adopting those other dis- 
‘tinctions and testimonies which Friends up- 
‘hold and practice ; and my anxiety respecting 
‘these things has been, lest I should take them 


or three hundred feet in average height, with 
slant sides and rounded crests furrowed in 
every direction by the capricious gales of the 
desert. In the depths between the traveller 
finds himself as it were imprisoned in a suffo- 
cating sand-pit, hemmed in by burning walls 
on every side; while at other times, while 
laboring up the slope, he overlooks what seems 
a vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy mon- 
soon wind, and ruffled by a cross-blast into 
little red-hot waves. Neither shelter nor rest 


for eye or limb amid torrents of light and 
heat poured from above on an answering glare 
reflected below. Add to this the weariness of 
long summer days of toiling—I might better 
say wading—through the loose and scorching 
soil, on drooping half-stupefied beasts, with 
few and interrupted hours of sleep at night, 
and no rest by day because no shelter, little 
to eat and less to drink, while the tepid and 
discolored water in the skins rapidly dimin- 
ishes even more by evaporation than by use, 
and a vertical sun, such a sun, strikes blazing 
down till clothes, baggage, and housings all 
take the smell of burning, and scarce permit 
the touch. The boisterous gaiety of the Be- 
douing was soon expended, and scattered, one 
to front, another behind, each pursued his 
way in a silence only broken by the angry 
gnarl of the camels when struck, as they often 
were, to improve their pace. 

“Near sunset of the second day we came in 
sight of two lonely pyramidal peaks of dark 
granite, rising amid the sand-waves full in our 
way. ‘’Aalim-es-Sa’ad,’ the people call them, 
that is, ‘the signs of good luck,’ because they 
indicate that about one-third of the distance 
from Be’er-Shekeek to Djebel Shomer has been 
here passed. They stand out like islands, or 
rather like the rocks that start from the sea 
near the mouth of the Tagus, or like the Mal- 
dive group in the midst of the deep Indian 
Ocean. heir roots must be in the rocky 
base over which this upper layer of sand is 
strewn like the sea-water over its bed; we 
shall afterwards meet with similar phenomena 
in other desert spots. Here the under stratum 
is evidently of granite, sometimes it is cal- 
careous. As to the average depth of the sand, 
I should estimate it at about four hundred 
feet, but it may not unfrequently be much 
more; at least I have met with hollows of full 
six hundred feet in perpendicular descent. 

“The further we advance the worse did the 
desert grow, more desolate, more hopeless in 
its barren waves; and at noon our band broke 
up into a thorough ‘sauve qui peut; some 
bad already exhausted their provisions, solid 
or liquid, and others were scarcely better 
furnished; every one goaded on his beast to 
reach the land of rest and safety. On a sud- 
den my attention was called to two or three 
sparrows, twittering under a shrub by the 
wayside. They were the first birds we had 
met with in this desert, and indicated our ap- 
proach to cultivation and life. I bethought 
me of tales heard in childhood, at a comfort- 
able fireside, how some far-wandering sailors, 
Columbus and his crew, if my memory serves 
me right, after days and months of dreary 
ocean, welcomed a bird that, borne from some 
yet undiscovered coast, first’ settled on their 
mast. My comrade fell a crying for very joy. 

“ However we had yet a long course before 
us, and we ploughed on all that evening with 
scarce an hour’s halt for a most scanty sup- 
per, and then all night up and down the un- 
dulating labyrinth, like men in an enchanter’s 
circle, fated always to journey and never to 
advance. 

“The morning broke on us still toiling amid 
the sands. By daylight we saw our straggling 
companions like black specks here and there, 
one fur ahead on) a yet vigorons dromedary, 
another in the rear, dismounted, and urging 
his fallen beast to rise by plunging a knife a 
good inch deep into its haunches, a third 
lagging in the extreme distance. Every one 
for himself and God for us all!—so we quick- 
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ened our pace, looking anxiously before us|interior of the castle, and affords Feysul a 


for the hills of Djobbah, which could not now 
be distant. At noon we came in sight of them 
all at once, close on our right, wild and fan- 
tastic cliffs, rising sheer on the margin of the 
sand sea. We coasted them awhile, till at a 
turn the whole plain of Djobbah and its land- 
scape opened on our view.” 

Djebel Shomer, the most northerly of the 
Central Arabian States, was governed by a 
wise and energetic ruler named Telal, who 
promoted commerce and kept in order the 
Bedouin or wandering tribes in his vicinity. 
His residence was at Ha’yel, a town of more 
than 20,000 inhabitants. Here W. G. Pal- 
grave remained about six weeks, practising 
medicine and studying the character and his- 
tory of the people. When the time for his 
departure came, Telal furnished him with a 
passport, of which the translation follows: 

“In the name of God the Merciful, we, 
Telal-ebn-Rasheed, to alldependent on Shomer 
who may see this, peace be with you and the 
mercy of God. Next, we inform you that the 
bearers of this paper are Seleem-el-’ Hys-A bou- 
Mahmood and his associate Barakat, physi- 
cians, seeking their livelihood by doctoring, 
with the help of God, and journeying under 
our protection, so let no one interfere with or 
annoy them, and peace be with you.” Here 
followed the date. 

After some delays and difficulties he finally 
reached the Nejed or highest central plateau, 
the seat of the Wahhabee government, which 
is the strongest of the Arabian powers. The 
approach to Riad, the capital is thus described: 

“Before us stretched a wild open valley, 
and in its foreground, immediately below the 
pebbly slope on whose summit we stood, lay 
the capital, large and square, crowned by high 
towers and strong walls of defence, a mass of 
roofs and terraces, where overtopping all 
frowned the huge but irregular pile of Feysul’s 
royal castle, and hard by it rose the scarce 
less conspicuous palace, built and inhabited 
by his eldest son, ’Abd-Allah. Other edifices 
too of remarkable appearance broke here and 
there through the maze of grey roof-tops, but 
their object and indwellers were yet to learn. 
Al] around for full three miles over the sur- 
rounding plain, but more especially to the 
west and south, waved a sea of palm-trees 
above green fields and well-watered gardens ; 
while the singing droning sound of the water- 
wheels reached us even where we had halted, 
at a quarter of a mile or more from the nearest 
town-walls. 

“ We followed a path ending at the north- 
eastern portal, a wide and high entrance, with 
thick square towers on either side; several 
guardsmen armed with swords were seated in 
the passage. Aboo-’Hysa [his guide] answered 
their challenge, and led us within the town. 
Here we found ourselves at first in a broad 
street, going straight to the palace; on each 
side were large houses, generally two stories 
high, wells for ablution, mosques of various 
dimensions, and a few fruit-trees planted here 
and there in the courtyards. At last we 
reached a great open square: its right side, 
the northern, consists of shops and ware- 
houses; while the left is entirely absorbed by 
the huge abode of Nejdean royalty; in front 
of us, and consequently to the west, a long 
covered passage, upborne high on a clumsy 
colonnade, crossed the breadth of the square, 
and reached from the palace to the grea 
mosque, which it thus joins directly with th, 


private and unseen passage at will from his 
own apartments to his official post at the 
Friday prayers, without exposing him on his 
way to vulgar curiosity, or perhaps to the 
dangers of treachery. For the fate of his 
father and of his great-uncle, his predecessors 
on the throne, and-each of them pierced by 
the dagger of an assassin during public wor- 
ship, has rendered Feysul very timid on this 
score, though notat prayer-time only. Behind 
this colonnade, other shops and warehouses 
make up the end of the square, or more pro- 
perly parallelogram ; its total length is about 
two hundred paces, by rather more than half 
the same width. In the midst of this space, 
and under the far-reaching shadow of the 
castle walls, are seated some fifty or sixty 
women, each with a stock of bread, dates, 
milk, vegetables, or firewood before her for 
sale; around are crowds of loiterers, camels, 
dromedaries, sacks piled up, and all the wont- 
ed accompaniments of an Arab market.” 

(Lo be continued.) 
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For ‘‘The Friend.” 
With the necessary allowance for different 
ways of looking at the mysterious union and 
inexpressible distinction of time and eternity, 
or of body and spirit, | have thought the fol- 
lowing observations might now be interest- 
ing and seasonable to many readers. 


“It now remains that what is yet behind 
of his sufferings and afflictions be filled up in 
us.” (Col. i. 24.) His sufferings are not ended; 
‘For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
go our consolation also aboundeth by Christ.” 
(2 Cor. i. 5.) Again, ‘‘As ye are partakers of 
the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the con- 
solation,” (v. 7). “If so be that we suffer with 
Him, that we may be also glorified together.” 
(Rom. viii. 17.) Here we suffer with Him 
expressly in order that we may be glorified 
together. “If we be dead with Him, we shall 
also live with Him; if we suffer we shall also 
reign with Him; if we deny Him, He will also 
deny us.” (2 Tim. ii. 11,12.) “ Rejoice inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings.” (1 Pet. iv. 3.) “That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection and the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings, being made conform- 
able unto his death.” (Phil. iii. 10.) This is the 
baptism that now saves us. It is not a figure. 
We never receive remission of sins, but in the 
fellowship of the sufferings of Christ, and con- 
formity to his death. This was always the 
only way. So that of old, when blood was 
taken for atonement, and no remission was 
had without blood, the outward was but the 
shadow, and of itself procured no remission, 
no reconciliation. It is, through all time, only 
by the death and sufferings of Christ that we 
can be, or any could be, reconciled to God. 
And as none obtained these blessings by the 
offerings themselves, without knowing in 
themselves a death to sin, a fellowship in the 
sufferings of the Holy Seed, so none can now 
receive it otherwise.—Job Scott. 


Fishing with Cormorants.—In spite of the 
voracity of the cormorant he always remains 
thin and meagre, the picture of a hungry 
parasite. But fishing he understands remark- 
ably well, and formerly used to be trained for 
this purpose in England, in the same manner 
as a nearly related species is to the present 
day employed in China. An observer thus 


describes this curious employment which he 
witnessed on the Yellow River: “ There were 
two boats, each containing one man, and 
about ten or twelve birds. The latter stood 
perched on the sides of the boats, and seemed 
to have just arrived upon the scene of action. 
Their masters now commanded them to leave 
the boats; and so excellent was their training, 
that they instantly obeyed, scattered them- 
selves over the canal, and began to look for 
prey. ‘They have a splendid sea-green eye, 
and quick as lightning they see and dive upon 
the finny tribe, which, once caught in the 
sharp notched bill, finds escape impossible. 
As soon as a cormorant rises to the surface 
with his prey in his bill, his master calls him, 
when, docile as a dog, he swims to the boat 
and surrenders the fish, after which he again 
resumes his labors. And what is more won- 
derful still, when one of them has got hold of 
a fish so large as to be with difficulty dragged 
to the boat, the others come to his assistance, 
and by their united strength secure the prey. 
Sometimes when a cormorant is lazy or play- 
ful, and seems to forget his business, the 
Chinaman strikes the water with a long bam- 
boo near to the dreamer, and calls out to him 
in an angry tone. Immediately the bird, like 
a school boy caught nodding over his lessons, 
gives up his play, and returns to his duty. A 
small string is tied round the neck of the birds 
for fear they might be tempted to swallow 


the fish.” 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
A Testimony from England in 1845, 


There is a spirit in this land that is trying 
to insinuate itself into the church, and would 
fain persuade the Daughter of Zion to be- 
lieve, that “more liberty is now granted to 
her children than could have been in the de- 
ginning ; that this is a different age of the 
world, and a different state of the church and 
of things altogether.” And these things bring 
the living members into great straits, and 
cause them to go heavily on their way. We 
are not to remind the children of the danger 
of the love of dress, &., “for their minds are 
not in such trifles.” We are not to tell them 
that “foxes have holes and the fowls of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
whereon to lay his head,” “ because they have 
a little fur about’ them.” * * * TIT have 
ventured to tell some, that I hope we shall 
not lose the Quaker badge.” And yet among 
all this “light stuff” there is that which is 
excellent; things that are true and just, and _ 
things that are lovely, and of good report; 
so if there is any praise, or any virtue, we 
ought to think on these things. But that the 
chaff will be sifted out, without a “ grain of, 
the weighty wheat falling to the ground,” I 
have not a doubt; and the testimony of Truth 
given this people to uphold, in the face of the 
world, will be supported by others, who will 
come in by convincement. How many, very 
many times, have I thought of iate of the 
centurion’s conversion; and how our blessed 
Redeemer should have marvelled at his faith, 
and said, “ many shall come from the east and 
the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. 
But the children of the kingdom shall be cast, 
out into outer darkness.” If this should hap- 
pen to us, as a people, through unfaithfulness, 
what a mournful thing it will be.—Sarah 


Eimlen. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Gh Annual Report of the Women’s Aid Associa- 
ion. 
r again coming before our friends we wish 
sxpress-our gratitude to those whose gen- 
‘sity has enabled us to relieve much suffer- 
among the Freedmen. 
We endeavor to render assistance mostly 
he aged and infirm, and to destitute chil- 
yn attending the schools under the care of 
- Freedmen’s Association. 
“n some instances the board and salary of 
«chers have been defrayed by our Associa- 
a after the term for which they had been 
saged had expired, thus lengthening the 
.ool-term and enabling the poorer pupils-to 
ain in the schools who, from inability to 
7 the stipulated fee required for the board 
‘the teachers, would otherwise have been 
»arred from attendance. In one case the 
ool was increased by 75 scholars by this 
vsangement. 
Several hundred dollars were expended last 
inter in opening and supporting soup houses 
Goldsboro’, Lincolnton, Charlotte, Hills- 
ro and Salisbury, N.C., and at Danville, Va. 
ais was a new feature in those communities, 
cd was a great comfort to many suffering 
es. These soup houses have been reopened 
jis winter. Care is taken to have the soup 
llatable and nutritious. On soup days the 
sople flock to the houses with their tin ket- 

‘s or cans to receive their portions of it and 

ankfully carry it away to their cold and 
-ngry families. In this way, by a compara- 
“ely small outlay, many are relieved from 
se pressure of hunger. 

Appropriations of money have been made 
~ Alida Clark, Helena, Arkansas, and to 
achel C. Mather, Beaufort, 8. C., to enable 
ose friends to continue the good work ofshel- 
ing and training orphan children. Those 
om the latter establishment are generally 
sovided with good homes in families residing 
New England. 

Supplies of material, made and unmade, or 
oes, in some cases both, have been sent to 
iken and Beaufort, 8. Carolina, to Hillsboro’, 
incolnton, Salisbury, Charlotte and Salem, 
. Carolina, to Clover, Hanover Co., Alex- 
adria and Danville, Va., and to Knoxville, 
enn. Last month an appeal was issued ask- 
-g for contributions of half-worn clothing, &c. 
this has been kindly responded to, and 453 
arments received have been immediately for- 
arded to the South. Five dollars from an 
«known friend, have been expended in shoes. 
‘esides the garments enumerated above sev- 
“al boxes of clothing have been shipped di- 
sctly to A. H. Jones by the donors. These 
alf-worn garments, many of them for men 
ad boys, and of substantial make and ma- 
srial, have been specially acceptable for dis- 
*ibution among the Freedmen. 

The field for work is an open one, we find 
‘most immediate opportunity for the employ- 
sent of all the funds we can collect, and have 
‘ood reason to believe that they are well ap- 
lied. 

By our prompt and timely codperation the 
‘ducational work of the freedmen’s Associa- 
.on is much facilitated. Children who could 
ot otherwise attend the schools, are enabled 
») do so comfortably clad in the warm flannel 
md heavy linsey we have sent. Sewing 
schools are maintained, the patient teachers 


ments—a work for which, in former times, 
they were entirely dependent upon their mis- 
tresses. 
We have now in hand, the continued sup- 
port of the soup houses (so long as the cold 
weather lasts these will be needed), the sup- 
ort of “exempt class” of destitute children 
at Hillsboro, 7. e., exempt from tuition fees, 
and a monthly allowance to a visitor among 
the poor at Charlotte, N.C. 
Weshall probably be called upon for further 
supplies of unmade material and shoes. 
In addition to these things we have assumed 
the expense of transporting from North Caro. 
lina to the comfort of a home at the “Shelter 
for Colored Orphans,”’ in West Philadelphia, 
twelve destitute orphan children. Withthem 
will come, if nothing should prevent, a poor 
crippled boy, Jerry Brown, for whom we have 
undertaken to pay board in some respectable 
colored family here in the city. 
In meeting these various expenses our 
slender resources will be heavily taxed, and 
we invite those interested in this work to 
strengthen our hands in it by liberal contri- 
butions. 
By direction of the Association, 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


Treasurer's Report. 
Cash on hand from last account, 
Cash withdrawn from Girard Trust, 
Subscriptions, donations and sale of 


$106 34 
813 10 


goods, 710 15 
$1629 59 

Hapenditures : 
For dry goods and shoes, $589 81 


273 
1 50 


Support ofschools and physica 


lrelief, 82 
Envelopes and stamps, : : 


$1414 04 
: é 7) 215955 
Saran W. Corn, Treasurer. 
First mo. 6th, 1872. 


Balance, 


In compliance with the request of our 
friend, I. Cox, we give space for the following 
report. It is a satisfaction when any of the 
now frequent “General Meetings” are held, 
without any of the testimonies of the Society 
being laid waste. But these assemblies are 
go numerous, and many of the proceedings 
therein often so contrary to what Friends 


them, that we feel restrained from generally 
admitting accounts of them into our columns. 
We should have been glad had the committee 
discarded the novel, and, as we cannot but 
think, unwise imitation of other professors, 
in appointing a chairman. Time was when 
Friends generally, wanted none other to pre- 
side over them but the Head of the Church. 
—KEps. 
For “The Friend.” 

After a favored Quarterly Meeting at Deep 
River, on the 20th inst., a number of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committees on General 
Meetings convened and reappointed Allen 
Jay, chairman, and Isham Cox, clerk, and 
then adjourned until 10 o’clock Second-day 
morning. 

On First-day two meetings for worship 
were held, both in the fore and afternoon, ac- 
knowledged to be seasons of favor from the 
Master of assemblies. Faithful laborers from 


structing the women and girls not only in 
aaking up but in cutting and fitting gar. 


various parts of our own, and afew from Other 
Yearly Meetings were acceptably with us, 


have heretofore believed to be required of 


_———— SS SS 


and earnestly engaged in labor. On Second- 
day a crowded audience listened attentively 
to the Gospel as it was preached in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power. The 
secret aspiration of many hearts doubtless 
was, “ Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits.” A concern was felt and 
united with, to devote the afternoon session 
more especially to the instruction of the chil- 
dren; the necessity of watchfulness and prayer 
was feelingly dwelt upon, and the tendering 
influence of the Spirit of God was felt to bind 
the assembly together in the love and fellow- 
ship of the Gospel. 

On Third-day the meeting was soon intro- 
duced into the Life of prayer, baptising us by 
the one Spirit into the one body; and the 
living stream of Gospel ministry continued 
to flow freely and copiously. Sinners were 
invited to come to Jesus, and wanderers en- 
couraged to return to the Father's house, and 
the good Shepherd was clearly presented to 
their view as a merciful Saviour, lending a 
listening ear to the bleating of the lambs that 
were entangled in the wilderness, ready to 
carry them home in His arms. 

Professors, of whatsoever name, were ten- 
derly exhorted to give less attention to the 
paying of tithe of mint and anise, which are 
but secondary things, and more to weightier 
matters of the law. And although other men 
have labored, and we have entered into their 
labors, Friends were forcibly reminded that 
we should not take up our rest here, but con- 
tinue to labor, looking not only to our ances- 
tors but to the God of our fathers for direc- 
tion ; and those who are seeking a closer walk 
with God, were entreated to look beyond the 
watchmen in order to find the beloved of 
souls. 

On Fourth-day the meeting soon became 
solemnized into a worshipping frame, when 
the healing virtue of our dear Saviour as 
imparted to the impotent man at the pool at 
Jerusalem was brought to view, and people 
were exhorted to accept of healing, although 
it might not come through the channel an- 
ticipated by them. We were forcibly remind- 
ed that by man’s disobedience he was deprived 
from partaking of the tree of Life, and now 
must be healed by the leaves thereof before 
he can again have right to eat of the fruit. 
Our individual duty of presenting our bodies 
a living sacrifice unto God, was clearly set 
forth; and in order to do that acceptably we 
must consecrate all our powers to His service. 
The meeting was then favored to close under 
a precious covering of the Spirit of love. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

Isuam Cox, Clerk. 

First mo. 24th, 1872. 


Milking in Silence—The London Milk Jour- 
nal, in reference to this subject, says: | 

Ata Farmers’ Club in West Cornwall, Con- 
necticut (U. S.), a farmer said that no talking 
should be allowed while milking was going 
on. He said he discharged one of his servants 
who persisted in talking during milking time, 
and that in three days the increase of milk 
was equal to a man’s weekly wages. We fear 
an increase to such an extent must have been 
due to other causes besides the one assigned. 
If the enlarged yield followed solely from the 
dismissal of the man, we suspect his presence 
affected the supply of milk in some way apart 
from his loquacity. We have frequently found 
a change of servants prove beneficial. It may 
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be that talking prevents hens from laying 
also. We know we have often experienced a 
vast increase in the number of eggs brought 
into the house after the removal of a too offi- 
cious individual from our employ. Besides, 
our cows have sometimes improved in pro- 
duce by the same means, but we generally 
attribute it to cleaner milking by fresh and 
more industrious hands. It is, however, well 
known that cows are peculiarly sensitive to 
sights and sounds during the time they are 
milked. Unless they are at perfect ease, 
they will not give their milk freely. They 
should be daily milked under the same con- 
ditions. Cows that are fed at milking time 
require their usual meal, or they become rest- 
less and dissatisfied, and put a stop to their 
bounty. Many of them will only allow some 
special favorite to milk them. In those parts of 
the country where women aresolely employed 
to milk, we frequently find one or two tune- 
ful lassies singing at their work, and many 
cows become so pleased with the rustic har- 
mony as to show evident signs of their ap- 
proval of the loud sweet voice, by giving their 
milk only by being sung to. Hverything that 
distracts the attention of the cow and rufiles 
her placidity, should be avoided when she is 
called upon to yield her milk. Her nervous 
system should not be excited by strange noises, 
unwelcome objects, or rough treatment, or the 
effect will be apparent in a diminished supply 
in the milk pail. It would no doubt be good 
advice on the whole, to tell those who milk 
to hold their tongues, and keep their tempers. 
The Connecticut farmer appears to have suffi- 
cient reason indeed to say, that speech is 
silver, but silence is gold. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 187.) 
Sarah Morris to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Cedar Grove, 7th mo. 7th, 1829. 

“My Beloved Friend.—After reading thy 
valuable letter, the passage of Scripture oc. 
curred, ‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.’ 
So in epistolary intercourse, the mind is re- 
freshed by the salutary counsel of a friend. 
This has been my case. I rejoice that there 
are yet many standard-bearers who can set 
their seals to the Truth as it isin Jesus, the 
great Captain of our salvation. There have 
been a considerable number lately removed 
from us, who fought the good fight, kept the 
faith, and finished their course with joy. 
Amongst these was a dear friend of ours, 
John Parker, who deceased last month in his 
eighty-second year. He died as he had lived, 
resting only on the merits of his dear Redeem- 
er and Advocate, to forgive him his trans- 
gressions. He spoke largely at their week- 
day meeting, held at Kennet, three or four 
days before his death, to the great comfort 
and satisfaction of his friends. 

“JT fully unite with thee, my dear friend, 
that the right use of the pen is to be ranked 
among the Lord’s many mercies. We know 
that He alone can give ability to say a good 
word, or express a good thought; and when 
we feel weak and little in our own eyes, it is 
then we can take hold of his precious prom- 
ise, ‘When the poor and needy seek water, 

.and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord, will hear them, I, the 
God of Jacob will not forsake them,’ &. I 
can reiterate thy expression, ‘there never 


was a time when christians should strive 


city and country. I cannot believe that all 


more fervently, so to deepen in the root of|the sifting and suffering of this generation iy 


life, as to be permitted to enter in at the strait 
gate.’ May we and our beloved children, be 
held in the Lord’s holy hand, and our dear 
son, who has wandered ina strange land, be 
permitted to return to his father’s house. 

“We have, as thou observes, much rubbish 
to be removed yet from amongst us. Ann 
Jones, in a public testimony, said of us, 
‘Much of the dross and tin is gone, but there 
is yeta good deal of reprobate silver.’ With 
you I hope it is better. 

“May the blessing of preservation be thy 
experience. 

Thy affectionate friend, 
Saran Morris.” 


Ann Jones to Mildred Radcliff. 
“Philadelphia, 1st mo, 22nd, 1830, 

My Dear Friend.—Thy two kind and inter- 
esting letters I received ; the last on my re- 
turn to this city, which was not until the 
24th of the 12th month; when I was favored 
to meet my dear and truly kind and sympa- 
thising companion—my husband—in usual 
health. Myself also, quite as well as I could 
expect ; and much better than I deserve to be. 

“The only reason of my long delay in wri- 
ting to thee has been want of time or leisure 
for the employ. Whilst separated from my 
husband, I found the necessary information 
to him occupied most of my leisure. And 
since my return, in addition to two little 
trips to neighboring meetings in the country, 
I have had to pay off some old debts in wri- 
ting to England, &c. 

“On a review of my long western journey, 
taking into account my many omissions and 
commissions, I can very feelingly acknowledge 
myself an unprofitable servant, having done 
very imperfectly even that which I attempt- 
ed to do. And in various instances through 
unwatchfalness, faithlessness or fear, having 
wholly omitted what ought to have been 
done. As far as 1 am capable of discerning, 
[apprehend that the list of my omissions 
exceeds that of commission; still thankful- 
ness covers my mind, under a sense of the 
mercy and loving kindness of Him, whom I 
do at times, I hope, sincerely desire to serve, 
with my body and with my spirit, and to be 
more and more Hison hisown terms. There 
is mercy and forgiveness with him that he 
may be feared. And His dedicated children 
still have this testimony, that He deals with 
us poor worms of the dust, not according to 
our deserts, but according to the multitude 
of his tender mercies. 

“By accounts from England it appears 
that Isaac Stephenson is visiting meetings 
and Friends in the western section of the 
country ; and that his dedicated sister, Eliza- 
beth Robson, isemployed in her good Master’s 
cause in London and its vicinity. Thomas 
Shillitoe, is at home, cheerful and active. A 
letter from a Friend of his meeting, says, If 
we are not benefited by his example and 
counsel, the fault will be our own. 

“On third-day last we dined at Catharine 
Sheppard’s. She and family were well. I 
think her daughters give evidence of in- 
creased submission to the cross, and conse- 
quent preparation for usefulness. There are 
a number of valuable young women in this 
city, and I trust that the good work is secret- 
ly going on in the minds of many of the 
rising generation—men and women, both in 


for naught. I rather cherish the hope and 
belief, that through the overruling power anc 
wisdom of Him whose the cause is, the thing¢ 
that have happened to the visible gathered 
church in this day, will tend eventually tq 
the furtherance of the gospel ; to spread ang 
increase the dear Redeemer’s kingdom on thq 
earth; though even now, all are not Israe 

who are called Israel. | 

“23rd, had another attack of hemorr; 
hage about three weeks ago; and has again} 
been brought very low; but it is comforting} 
and instructive to witness the calmness, the 
sweet and peaceful resignation with which h¢ 
is favored. A sweet smileon his countenance 
indicates that all is peace within. When} 
under great suffering and oppression, he inti} 
mated to a friend, that he felt he was in the 
divine Hand, and that though much reduced} 
he could not wish it otherwise. We spent al 
little time there last evening; he was then 
in the parlor, having ventured down stairs 
twice. 

“ Jonathan Evans has been repeatedly un+ 
well from cold, &c., this winter; but is now 
in usual health. His love to his dear Master, 
and zeal for his cause, do not abate. Iam off 
the mind, that whenever his head is laid low, 
his worth will be more fully known, and _ his} 
loss more felt than some are aware of. Who 
ever lives to see his close, will find that it 
will then be known, that ‘a prince and 2 
great man has fallen in Israel; but gathered 
to the just of all generations, his immortal} 
spirit will live with Him who hath redeemed 
him ; and who liveth and reigneth, and is for 
ever worthy. 

“As thou sweetly remarks in thine of 12th) 
month 2nd, The blessed, good Master has 
permitted us to rest awhile with our dear 
Friends in Philadelphia. And though it has 
been in poverty, in weakness, and in fear that 
I have passed my time amongst them; kept 
like a poor servant in waiting day by day, 
scarcely knowing how I was to be disposed 
of; yet in, and through all, this testimony is 
raised, that the Lord deals with me, not ac- 
cording to my deserts, but according to the 
multitude of his tender mercies. 

‘‘T am concerned to find that thou hast suf 
fered so much from indisposition of body; but 
what an unspeakable mercy it is, that amidst 
all our infirmities of flesh and spirit, we have 
a faithful High Priest, mercifully touched with 
a feeling of our infirmities; who chastens us 
in order to subject, and bring us nearer to him- 
self; that we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in him that raiseth the dead. May this 
be more and more my experience. 

“Since my return, we have been twice out 
on little turns into the country. The first was 
to Woodbury, where we enjoyed the company 
of dear Joseph and Hannah Whitall. We vis- 
ited a few of the families of the afflicted ones 
in their neighborhood, and were at two meet- 
ings with them on First-day. The first was 
a very trying one, as Friends have to meet 
with the opposers on that day. We appoint- 
ed one in the afternoon for Friends and their 
neighbors, This was a quiet, favored meet- 
ing. 
Out second turn out, was into Concord 
Quarter to a few meetings. There, as well as 
in many other places, Friends are greatly in-' 
convenienced by meeting in small, crowded | 
houses; but there they have at times good 
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}etings, through the condescending good- 
ss of Israel’s Shepherd. 
“ And now, my dear friend, I must request 
»e to accept this scrawl, poor as it is, as the 
st proof that I can at present give of my 
-e, and unabated affection for thee. I have 
‘t forgotten thy kind helpers. Remember 
affectionately to them. My husband unites 
th me in love to Jonathan and Ann Taylor; 
d very affectionately to thyself. Mine to 
“yhusband. From thy friend in the bond of 
spel fellowship, 
i; ANN JONES. 
«“P.S. My dear friend, Lydia Miller, spent 
Yew days with her friends in the city after 
x return, and then went home. I have had 
‘affectionate letter from her, in which she 
presses her satisfaction in having given up 
‘accompany me, notwithstanding all the 
‘Is, and many low seasons attendant upon 
2 journey. 
©J should have many messages of love for 
‘ge, if Friends knew of my writing.” 
(To be continued.) 


\d 
The Beauty of Winter—Winter scenery has 
}arms of its own, that yield to no other 
liason. Ona clear winter day, the landscape 
‘ten has a depth of coloring such as no other 
me of the year affords. An indescribably 
jift and tender atmosphere rests upon the 
kerth, through which glows the deep purple 
ad blue of the distant hills. ‘The whiteness 
! the snow gives to the scene a celestial pu- 
‘gy, a suggestion of heavenly things. 
{| There is abundant beauty too, of the minu- 
ly kind. What is more delicate and ex- 
laisite than the tracery of the bare tree-tops 
‘‘ilieved against the sky? And every snow- 
‘orm works a myriad miracles of dainty 
iechitecture. It clothes the black spruce 
‘ith a hundred feathery plumes. It hides 
‘ery unsightly object with a soft white man- 
fg, Under its touch in a single hour the 
‘hole earth is transformed, and masquerades 
i, every variety of beautiful and grotesque 
oparel. Then, as by the quick changes ofa 
‘\agician, comes a sudden shower or thaw, 
‘ad again a frost, and the sun rises upon a 
“orld clothed in diamonds. 
‘- But the deepest charm which nature has 
4 winter is that which night brings forth. 
“he earth is not more unlike in summer and 
‘inter than are the heavens. Compare the 
‘aellow glory with which the harvest-moon 
*oods the earth with the cold bright light of 
(ne far-off moon of winter. And the winter 
“tars,—what sight that is given to man so 
‘tirs his sense of awe and mystery, so moves 
Ji:im to rejoice and reverence and adore? 
‘/ It seems to us that in the severity and 
ternness of winter, the moods which Nature 
imggests are higher and more heroic than the 
enilder seasons inspire. When the earth 
\\/bounds with every fruitful thing, when the 
‘Javarm air wraps us, and the wind breathes 
ently upon us, the sense of these things 
Horings great delight. But when the blood 
gees to resist the cold, and bound in 
ost and snow the earth seems under the 
! sower of some mightier influence than those 
Neyhich minister to the physical man, then we 
/seem to come closer into the presence of the 
‘nfinite One. Let one stand in the forest at 
hieht, when the ground is white about his 
eet and look up through the net-work of the 
‘sreat branches to the stars blazing from their 
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he Selected. 
Contentment and Humility. 
Be content with such things as ye have. 
Thou shalt not covet: each desire 
For what another holds, 
Is adding fuel to the fire 
Of envy in our souls, 
Take heed, and beware of covetousness. 
Thou shalt not covet, God has said ; 
But be content with what 
He, in his sovereign will, has made 
The portion of thy lot. 
Neither murmur ye, as some of them also 
murmured. 
Since, mighty God, my health and ease 
And life belong to thee, 
T would not murmur though thou please 
To take them all from me. 


Where envying and strife is, there is con- 


fusion and every evil work. 


In a modest, humble mind, 
God himself will take delight ; 
But the proud and haughty find 
They are hateful in his sight. 
God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble. 
God scorns not humble things : 
Here, though the proud despise, 
The children of the King of kings, 
Are training for the skies. 
By humility and the fear of the Lord are 
riches, and honor, and life. 
Help me to watch and pray, 
And on thyself rely ; 
Assured, if I my trust betray, 
I shall forever die. 


Rest for my soul I long to find, 
Saviour of all, if mine thou art; 

Give me thy meek and lowly mind, 
And stamp thine image on my heart. 


Tis thine to cleanse the heart, 
To sanctify the soul, 
To pour fresh life in every part, 
And new-create the whole. 
es 
For “The Friend.” 
Hindoos in the West Indies. 

For some years past a systematic importa- 
tion of natives of Hindostan has been carried 
on by some of the West Indian islands, in 
order to obtain an additional supply of labor- 
ers for their extensive sugar and cotton plan- 
tations. Charles Kingsley, in his recent book, 
entitled a “Christmas in the West Indies,” 
thus gives some interesting particulars re- 
specting this people, and the regulations under 
which the business of importing them is ¢ar- 
ried on. 

“The Indian government jealously watches 
theimmigration, and through agents ofitsown, 
rigidly tests the bona fide ‘voluntary’ character 
of the engagement. On their arrival in Trini- 
dad, those who are sick are sent at once to 
the hospital; those unfit for immediate labor 
are sent to the depot. The healthy are ‘in- 
dentured’—in plain English, apprenticed—for 
five years, and distributed among the estates 
which have applied for them. Husbands and 
wives are not allowed to be separated, nor 
are children under fifteen parted from their 
parents or natural protectors.” 2 

Among the various provisions by which the 
government seek 
labor, and prevent oppression by the employer, 


‘nfinite distance and listen to the mysterious 


es 
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are the following: “No estate is allowed to 


3 to regulate this system of 


voices of the wind, and he may well feeljemploy indentured Coolies which has not a 
himself within the courts of God.—Christian|duly ‘certified’ hospital capable of holding 


one tenth at least of the Coolies on the estate, 
with an allowance of 800 cubic feet to each 
person; and these hospitals are under the 
care of direct medical visitors ; appointed by 
the governor, and under the inspection (as 
are the labor books—indeed, every document 
and arrangement connected with the Coolies) 
of the agent-general of immigrants, or his 
deputies. One of these officers, the inspector, 
is always on the move, and daily visits, with- 
out warning, one or more estates, reporting 
every week to the agent-general. The gov- 
ernor may at any time, without assigning any 
cause, cancel the indenture of any immigrant, 
or remove any part or the whole of the im- 
migrant laborers from any estate, and this 
has been done before now.” 

This system, under the various checks plac- 
ed upon it, is reported to be working well in 
Trinidad, to which island particular reference 
is made. This statement is confirmed, also, 
by the fact that many Coolies who returned 
to India after their five years apprenticeship 
expired, “are now coming back a second time 
to Trinidad, bringing their kinsfolk and fellow- 
villagers with them, to a land where violence 
is unknown and famine impossible.” 

Our author remarks on seeing them for the 
first time at the depot where they were landed: 

“Very interesting was the first glimpse of 
Hindoos, and still more of Hindoos in the West 
Indies—the surplus of one of the oldest civiliza- 
tions of the old world come hither to replenish 
thenew. ‘Three things were noteworthy; first, 
the healthy, cheerful look of all, speaking 
well for the care and good feeding which they 
bad bad on board ship: next, the great variety 
in their faces and complexions. Almost all 
of them were low-caste people. Indeed, few 
high-caste Hindoos, except some sepoys who 
found it prudent to emigrate after the rebel- 
lion, have condescended, or dared to cross the 
“dark water;” and only a very few of those 
who come west are Mussulmans. But among 
the multitude of inferior castes who do come, 
there is a greater variety of feature and shape 
of skull than in an average multitude, as far 
as I have seen, of any Huropean nation. * * 
The third thing noteworthy in the crowd 
which cooked, chattered, lounged, sauntered 
idly to and fro under the Matapolos, the pil- 
lared air-roots of which must have put them 
in mind of their own banyans at home, was 
their good manners. co Be #5 

«They have acquired—let Hindoo scholars 
tell how and where—a civilization which shows 
in them all the day long; which draws the 
European to them and them to the Huropean. 
* * a civilization which must make it easy 
for the Englishman, if he will but do his duty, 
not only to make use of these people, but to 
purify aud ennoble them.” 


——_-»—__—__ 


| 
For ‘The Friend.” 

In a recent editorial of the “ National Bap- 
tist,” is contained the following passage, which 
briefly refers to what had long felt to the 
writer to be the strongest and most satisfying 
proof of the reality and truth of the Christian 
religion; i. @, the experience of its faithful 
disciples. 

“There is a theology of Christian experi- 
ence,—a great body of precious doctrines 
which have endured the test of ages, and have 
been the abiding comfort of all who believe 
them. The faithfulness of God, the love of 
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Christ, the ministry of the Spirit,—how these 
have wrought themselvesinto the inmost char- 
acter and life of God’s people, attesting them- 
selves by evidences compared with which even 
mathematical demonstration is weak. When 
the blind man was restored to sight, he might 
be excused if he gave little heed to an argu- 
ment that proved miracles impossible. When 
Lazarus was brought from the tomb, the Sad- 
ducee could not hope to convince him that 
there is no resurrection; when the penitent 
sinner has heard in his heart the pardoning 
voice of Christ, he cannot easily be persuaded 
that the Gospel is a fiction ; and when these 
experiences of spiritual renewal and healing 
have been repeated in millions of biographies 
and through whole periods of history, the ac- 
cumulated testimony, with all its incidental 
confirmations, justifies our completest confi- 
dence. We may be told that the world has 
outgrown these dogmas of Christianity, but 
the cloud of witnesses for their truth is too 
large and too dense to be so easily blown 
aside. The pangs of guilt, the deep unrest of 
conscience, the fear of punishment, are as cer- 
tain as any facts which the senses can recog- 
nize or the reason apprehend; and it is no 
less certain that guilt and unrest and fear 
have been removed, in almost countless in- 
stances, by penitence and faith in Christ. 
And so long as man’s nature and needs re- 
main, so long will the old paths be the only 
ones which lead to peace and to God. We 
cannot yield the Scriptures and the doctrines 
of salvation by the cross, until some surer and 
happier way of spiritual life has been discov- 
ered. Ifskepticism or philosophy orscience, or 
anything else, will sarpass the moral virtue of 
the Gospel, and work greater miracles in lift- 
ing up the sinful, and purifying society, then 
it will be easy to supplant the Bible and su- 
percede Christ. We hold to the old, not be- 
cause it is old, but because it shows itself the 
power of God unto salvation. Virtue goes 
out of Christ, to whomsoever may touch him ; 
thus we know that he still has power on earth 
to forgive sins, that he is still the old and only 
path to God,—the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 


No bye-paths lead further from the right 
road, than some of those which, at the be- 
ginning, appear to lie almost parallel with it. 
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SECOND MONTH 10, 1872. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrrcn.—The German authorities have prohibited 
the sale of French journals in the streets of Strasburg. 

The French Assembly have authorized the abroga- 
tion of the commercial treaties with Great Britain and 
Belgium, by a decisive majority. The Assembly, by a 
vote of 377 to 318, has again rejected the proposition to 
return to Paris. This decision caused great disappoint- 
ment in Paris. 

The Duke @Aumale and Prince de Joinville, in a 
communication to the official journal, state that if they 
had been present in the Assembly when the vote was 
taken, they would have voted in favor of the return of 
the Assembly and government to Paris. 

The French Minister of War states that 3,473 of the 
captured Communists have been sentenced to various 
punishments, 12,015 are still confined in the hulks at 
the several naval stations, and 19,222 have been set at 
liberty. ; 

Deputy Palladines stated to the Assembly that he 
would contribute his salary to the voluntary fund for 
the payment of the war indeninity. 


The authorities of the towns of Aix, Vichy, Pombiers | 


and Baregos, have petitioned the government for the 
abrogation of the law against public gambling, and offer 
40 million francs per annum for the privilege of licens- 
ing gambling houses at these watering places. 

Great uneasiness prevails in England in regard to 
the settlement of the Alabama claims, in consequence 
of the United States having put in a large claim for in- 
direct damages. This claim is strongly objected to, and 
the Times and other leading papers insist on its with- 
drawal. In the event of the United States continuing 
to urge the claim, then it is declared that the British 
government must immediately recede from the treaty 
of Washington. This can scarcely be now done, inas- 
much as the British government representing the 
Queen, pledged her royal word in commissioning the 
British High Commission that whatever things should 
be transacted and concluded by them should be agreed 
to, acknowledged and regarded by her in the fullest 
manner, and that she would not suffer any person to in- 
fringe the same or act contrary thereto. 

The Times complains that the American statement of 
the case against England, has been translated into con- 
tinental languages and scattered broad cast over Europe, 
thus making retraction almost impossible. 

A large meeting of the supporters of Sir Charles 
Dilke was held in Trafalgar Square, London, on the 
evening of the 5th. Fully ten thousand persons were 
in attendance. 

At the meeting in aid of the Livingstone expedition, 
subscriptions to the amount of £3,000 were received, 
and measures were taken to send off the relief expedi- 
tion at an early day. 

London, 2d mo. 5th.—Consols, 923. U.S, 5-20’s 
of 1862, 92}; of 1867, 92% ; ten-forties, 914. 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 11} a 112d.; Orleans, 
113 a 113d. 

The Captain General of Cuba states that he has just 
made a journey through the disaffected districts, and 
declares that from personal observation he is certain 
that the insurrection will be ended in two or three 
months at furthest. 

Serious disturbances broke out recently at Barcelona, 
caused by the resistance of the people to the payment 
of octroi duties. The disturbances in that city and 
elsewhere, appear to haye been fomented by the Inter- 
national Society. 

Dispatches from the Governor General of the Phili- 
pine Islands, states that a company of 200 native sol- 
diers, belonging to the artillery service, rebelled and 
took possession of the fort. The place was subsequently 
carried by assault by regular troops, and all the in- 
surgents were killed. 

A Russian imperial decree appoints Baron yon Offen- 
burg, late Consul General at Bucharest, Minister of 
Russia to the government of the United States. Cata- 
cazy is attached to the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg. 

The Archbishop of Cologne has ordered four profes- 
sors of the University to subscribe to the dogma of 
papal infallibility, the penalty in case of refusal being 
excommunication. 

Unitep Srares.—The Public Debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, amounted on the first inst. to $2,238,204,950 
having been reduced $5,638,462 during the First month, 
The balance in the Treasury consisted of $103,371,730 
in coin, and $12,840,271 in currency. The decrease of 
debt since 3d mo. Ist, 1871, was $82,509,897. The de- 
crease in the annual interest charge, since 3d mo. Ist 
1869, is $17,598,534. ‘ 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
451, including 158 deaths from small pox. 

The mean temperature of the First month, by the 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 30.83 degrees, the 
highest during the month 48 deg., and the lowest 10 deg. 
The amount of rain 1.26 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the First month for the past 83 
years, in stated to be 31.34 deg.; the highest mean of 
temperature during that entire period occurred in 1790 
44 deg., the lowest in 1857, 22.37 deg. ‘ 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 110 to 86 
has approved the action of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury in regard to the negotiation of the late loan of 
200,000,000 five per cents. By a vote of 166 to 22, the 
House passed a resolution recognizing the thirteenth 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, as valid parts of 
the constitution. 

The Senate has further debated the amnesty bill, and 
Senator Sumner’s civil rights bill. , 

An attempt is being made to turn the waters of Bayou 
Sara, Louisiana, so as to prevent the caving of the levees 
surrounding the town. Already several houses have 
been moved, which were threatened with imminent 
danger, and unless the effort proves successful very little 


of the town of Bayou Sara will remain in a few years. 


Returns to the Internal Revenue office show the nu 
ber of grain distilleries in operation on the first ins 
to be 313, with a daily capacity of 232,185 gallons, a 
the number of molasses distilleries was eleven, wit 
daily capacity of 13,321 gallons. 

The number of licensed drinking houses in Philad 
phia is returned as 5,511. The 28th ward has t 
smallest number, 74, and the 19th the largest, 355. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotatio 
on the 5th inst. New York.—American gold, 11 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 1154; ditto, 1868, 112; ditto, 10- 
5 per cents, 110}. Superfine flour, $5.70 a $6.26 ; fin 
brands, $6.50 a $10.75. White Michigan and Genes 
wheat, $1.72 a $1.73; amber, $1.68; red, $1.62 a $1.6 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.56. Western barley, 85 c 
Oats, 53 a 56 cts. Western mixed corn, 71 cts.; yello 
74 cts.; southern white, 75 a 79 cts. Philadelphia. 
Cotton, 23} a 23% cts. for uplands and New Orleai 
Cuba sugar, 94 a 9} cts.; Demerara, 10§ a 11} ets. p 
Ib. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer brands, $6 
$10. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.57. Rye, 92 e 
Yellow corn, 68 a 69 cts. Oats, 53 a 57 cts. Clove 
seed, 93 a 103 ets. per lb. Timothy, $3.56 a $3.6 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle at the Aven 
Drove-yard reached about 2,600 head. Extra sold 

3a 8 cts.,; fair to good, 63 a7 cts. and common 4a 
cts.per lb. gross. Sales of about 16,000 sheep at 8 a 
cts. per lb. gross for choice, and 6 a7 cts. per Ib. fi 
common. Hogs, $7.25 a $7.75 per 100 Ibs. net Chi 
—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.24. No. 2 corn, 40} cts. 


2 oats, 324 cts. No. 2 rye, 73 cts. No. 2 spring barle: 
60 ects. Lard, 8 8-10 cts. Cincinnati—Family flo 
$7.10 a $7.25. Red wheat, $1.55 a $1.57. Corn, 46 


47 cts. Rye, 92 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ 2nd Mathematic 
School. Application may be made to 
Joseph Walton, 413 Walnut St., 
Chas. J. Allen, 304 Arch St., 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of the Primary Departme 
of the Adelphi School for Colored Children, on Winslo 
St. below 13th St. Apply to 

Caleb Wood, 524 South Second St. 
Joseph W. Lippincott, 413 Walnut St. 
Jonathan Evans, 15 North Seventh St. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA. 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 
A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to ta 


Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., ; 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Lwenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortE 
ineton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board « 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 22d of Tenth mo. last, BarHsHEB 
RoseErts, widow of Benjamin Roberts, in the 78th ye: 
of her age, a member and elder of Evesham Month] 
and Easton Particular Meeting of Friends, N. Jersey 
The calm and peaceful manner in which this dea 
friend passed away, left a comfortable hope resting upo 
the minds of her bereaved relatives and friends, the 
her end was peace. 

, on Fourth-day, the 13th of Twelfth month 
1871, JANE Corn, widow of Benjamin Taylor, in th 
87th year of her age, a member of the Western Distric 
Monthly Meeting. 
, suddenly, at the residence of her son-in-law 
George S. Gould, on the Ist of First mo. 1872, HANNAH 
widow of the late John Knowles, of Richmond, R. I. 
in the 89th year of her age, a member of South Kings 
ton Monthly Meeting, R. I. 
, on Fourth-day night, the 10th of First month 
1872, Asa Tuomas, aged about 74 years, a member o 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No, 422 Walnut Street. 


